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Fiscal  1990  Annual  Report 


Massachusetts 
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Environmental 
Protection 


A  Message  from 
Commissioner  Greenbaum 


y*mm:- 


IN  ineteen  ninety  has  been  a  year  of  resurgence  for  the  environmental  movement;  an  ecological  revival  which  began 
in  the  months  leading  up  to  the  20th  Earth  Day.  On  April  22,  tens  of  millions  of  people  from  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  world  flocked  to  gatherings,  large  and  small,  to  celebrate  our  bountiful  planet  and  rededicate  themselves 
to  its  defense.  Energized  by  this  renewed  spirit  of  environmentalism,  volunteer  groups  spent  the  summer  cleaning 
up  beaches  and  parks,  launching  conservation  and  recycling  programs,  and  mobilizing  even  more  volunteers  by 
educating  people  about  their  personal  stake  in  clean  air  and  water. 

The  20th  observance  of  Earth  Day  was  by  no  means  the  only  significant  environmental  milestone  reached  in  1990, 
however.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  marked  its  20th  anniversary  by  placing  its  institutional 
emphasis  on  pollution  prevention;  a  step  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  which 
celebrated  its  15th  birthday  this  year,  took  in  1988. 

Since  its  infancy,  DEP  has  grown  and  matured  in  its  approach  to  the  task  at  hand.  In  its  early  years,  the  agency  reacted 
to  problems  one  at  a  time.  If  there  was  an  oil  spill,  DEP  would  do  a  professional  job  of  cleaning  it  up  and  then  wait 
for  the  next  one  to  happen.  Under  the  laws  then  on  the  books,  there  was  a  limit  to  just  how  much  environmental 
protection  the  agency  could  achieve:  factories  ordered  to  cut  air  pollution,  for  example,  were  allowed  to  compensate 
by  increasing  their  discharges  of  wastewater.  Little  thought  was  given  to  prevention. 

But  two  years  ago,  in  its  early  adolescence,  DEP  started  thinking  ahead.  Its  professional  staff  began  looking  for  ways 
to  prevent  pollution  rather  than  for  methods  to  control  it  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  And  in  the  summer  of  1989,  the 
legislature  gave  DEP  a  powerful  tool  to  require  meaningful  reductions  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  use  of 
chemicals  that  pollute:  the  landmark  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Act. 

During  its  15th  year,  DEP  has  taken  steps  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  its  permitting  programs  and  substantially 
reduce  the  waiting  time  for  applicants.  Under  a  new  fees-for-services  program  to  be  implemented  over  the  next 
several  months,  businesses  and  developers  will  pay  for  the  agency's  review  of  their  projects.  But  fees  will  be  refunded 
if  DEP  fails  to  act  on  permit  applications  within  stipulated  timetables.  This  approach  will  lighten  the  regulatory  load 
on  business  and  industry  without  sacrificing  environmental  protection  or  increasing  the  burden  on  taxpayers. 

Our  strategy  for  the  future  is  clear.  We  need  to  look  beyond  tomorrow  ~  beyond  the  slogans  of  Earth  Day  -  to  a  lew 
order  of  personal  commitment  to  conservation.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  harness  and  sustain  today's  renewed 
ecological  fervor,  to  help  the  individual  make  a  difference  for  the  common  good.  We  have  to  promote  economic 
growth  that  is  environmentally  sound.  And  we  must  deliver  maximum  environmental  protection  at  minimum 
taxpayer  expense.  Our  greatest  challenge  ~  making  that  strategy  work  ~  lies  ahead  as  DEP  embarks  on  its  second 
15  years. 


Daniel  S.  Greenbaum 
Commissioner 


DEP's  Wetlands  Conservancy  Program,  reactivated  in  fiscal  year  1990,  will  preserve  salt  marshes  (left),  swamps  (right 
and  other  wetlands  by  placing  restrictions  on  the  types  of  development  allowed  on  many  properties  containing  wetlands 


Mission:  Not  Impossible, 
But  an  Increasing  Challenge 


A  ccording  to  Article  97  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution, 
"The  people  shall  have  the  right  to  clean  air  and  water...  and  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic  and  esthetic  qualities  of  their  environ- 
ment." It  is  DEP's  mission  to  guarantee  that  right  by: 

•  Identifying  and  protecting  critical  natural 
resources; 

•  Responding  to  oil  spills,  chemical  fires 
and  other  emergencies  which  threaten  human 
health  and  environmental  quality; 

•  Planning  for  and  implementing  permitting, 
compliance  and  enforcement  programs  that 
ensure  clean  air  and  water  by  emphasizing  the 
need  for  reduction  of  waste  at  the  source; 

•  Overseeing  assessment  and  cleanup  of 
hazardous  waste  sites; 

•  Conducting  research  and  analysis  to  assess 
the  impacts  of  toxic  materials  on  public  health 
and  the  environment; 

•  Providing  municipalities  with  the  financial 
and  technical  assistance  they  need  to  move 
forward  with  recycling  programs  and  water 
and  sewer  improvements;  and 

•  Educating  citizens,  public  officials  and 
regulated  businesses  about  the  need  for 
environmental  protection  programs. 


In  the  wake  of  a  state  financial  crisis  that  left  the  agency  with  a 
operating  budget  20  percent  smaller  than  the  one  with  which 
began  fiscal  year  1990,  many  believed  DEP  was  facing 
mission  impossible.  The  task  was  indeed  ominous  and  som 
critical  programs  had  to  be  eliminated  so  others  even  moi 
crucial  could  be  saved. 

Phased  out  in  fiscal  year  1990  were  DEFs  Office  of  Right-Tc 
Know,  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  toxic  chemicals  i 
the  workplace;  the  Clean  Lakes  program,  which  the  previoi 
year  provided  communities  with  more  than  $850,000  for  elim 
nating  sources  of  water  pollution;  and  routine  testing  of  mimic 
pal  water  supplies,  a  service  the  Commonwealth  had  provide 
its  cities  and  towns  free  of  charge  for  nearly  a  century.  Tfi 
agency  also  closed  its  water  testing  laboratory  in  Amherst  an 
stopped  routine  inspections  of  some  7,000  businesses  th; 
generate  so-called  "small  quantities"  of  hazardous  waste  (i.< 
under  one  ton  per  month). 

DEP  made  progress,  however,  on  its  efforts  to  improve  a 
quality,  preserve  the  coastline  and  deal  creatively  with  th 
state's  burgeoning  solid  waste  crisis  despite  budget  cuts  whic 
robbed  it  of  staff  and  capital  dollars.  DEP  also  continued  t 
monitor  ambient  environmental  quality  across  the  state;  ovei 
see  assessment  and  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites;  respon 
to  oil  spills,  chemical  fires  and  other  environmental  emerger 
cies;  and  issue  air  quality,  hazardous  waste,  solid  waste,  watt 
pollution  control  and  wetlands  permits,  as  well  as  waterway 
license.  But  in  all  of  its  ongoing  activities,  DEP  made  change 
that  emphasized  efficiency  and,  where  appropriate,  attempte 
to  shift  costs  from  taxpayers  to  those  who  benefit  most  directl 
from  the  agency's  services. 


Cradle  of  Liberty...  and  Ecology 


J  ust  as  Massachusetts  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independence  that  began  more  than  220  years  ago,  it  has, 
long  been  a  pacesetter  in  the  battle  against  pollution.  The  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  may  be  only  15  years 
old,  but  the  Commonwealth  has  been  on  the  leading  edge  of 
protecting  the  environment  for  more  than  140  years.     - 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1849,  state 
Sanitary  Commission  chairman  Lemuel  Shattuck  called  for 
integration  of  public  health  and  environmental  protection 
efforts.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  had  in  place  a  program  as 
ambitious  and  diverse  as  the  one  Shattuck  envisioned,  and  it 
took  him  20  years  to  convince  his  superiors  that  Massachusetts 
should  be  the  first  to  embark  on  such  a  course. 

When  the  Commonwealth  assembled  its  very  first  Board  of 
Health  in  1869,  the  panel  was  given  sweeping  responsibilities; 
too  many,  in  fact,  to  be  effective  over  the  long  term.  Seventeen 
years  later,  the  board  was  reorganized  and  charged  with  two 
very  specific  duties:  ensuring  the  quality  of  Massachusetts 
water  supplies  and  monitoring  municipal  sewage  disposal 
practices.  One  of  the  revamped  board's  first  official  acts  was  to 
require  cities  and  towns  to  test  their  drinking  water  for  bacterial 
contamination  once  a  month. 

In  1 887,  the  Board  of  Health's  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage,  headed  by  engineer  Hiram  Mills,  convinced  the 
Essex  Company  of  Lawrence  to  rent  to  the  Commonwealth  a 
small  laboratory  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  River.  Thus 
"was  founded  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station.  Known  as  the 
"birthplace  of  environmental  research  in  America,"  that  facility 
pioneered  many  new  methods  for  filtering,  treating  and  testing 
water  and  wastewater.  (Much  later,  in  the  1960s  and  70s,  the 
Experiment  Station  conducted  groundbreaking  studies  on 
emerging  problems  such  as  mercury  and  paralytic  shellfish 
poisoning.) 

\s  Massachusetts  began  to  confront  new  environmental  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  industrialization  and  population  growth 
of  the  20th  Century,  the  Committee  on  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage  was  required  to  broaden  its  scope.  Eventually  re- 
named the  Division  of  En  vironmental  Health ,  it  was  joined  over 
the  years  by  an  array  of  new  entities  responsible  for  regulating 
agriculture,  natural  resources  management,  sanitation,  solid 
waste  disposal  and  waterfront  activity.  With  such  a  prolifera- 
tion of  agencies  and  divisions,  however,  the  Commonwealth 
was  getting  away  from  the  coordinated  approach  Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck had  advocated. 

Environmental  protection  finally  was  brought  back  into  focus 
in  1974  when  the  legislature  passed  and  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  signed  a  bill  giving  Massachusetts  a  cabinet  form  of 


state  government.  Among  the  secretariats  created  in  that 
reorganization  was  one  for  Environmental  Affairs.  And  it  was 
under  that  umbrella  that  a  new  agency,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  Engineering,  was  born  in  1975. 

DEQE  was  the  product  of  a  consolidation  among  the  Division 
of  Environmental  Health,  the  state's  Division  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  and  various  parts  of  the  Natural  Resources  .Public 
Health  and  Public  Works  departments.  It  was  the  job  of  the  new 
agency's  first  Commissioner,  David  Standley,  to  skillfully 
combine  those  diverse  parts  into  a  productive  whole. 

Seven  years  after  its  creation,  DEQE  was  realigned  by  Commis- 
sioner Anthony  Cortese  into  seven  divisions:  air  quality  con- 
trol, environmental  analysis,  hazardous  waste,  water  pollution 
control,  water  supply  regulation,  waterways  licensing  and 
wetlands  protection.  Also  during  Cortese's  tenure,  in  1983, 
Massachusetts  became  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  nation  to 
create  its  own  Superfund  program  for  ensuring  timely  assess- 
ment and  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites. 

The  state  Superfund  law  was  amended  in  1986  when  voters,  by 
a  3-to- 1  margin,  approved  a  ballot  initiative  requiring  DEQE  to 
meet  stricter  timetables  for  waste  site  discovery,  assessment 
and  cleanup.  The  following  year,  state  lawmakers  created  the 
$25  million  Environmental  Challenge  Fund  to  give  the  agency 
more  resources  to  implement  the  ambitious  program  mandated 
by  voters.  It  also  was  in  1987,  after  Governor  Michael  Dukakis 
signed  the  landmark  Solid  Waste  Act,  that  DEQE  -  under 
Commissioner  S.  Russell  Sylva  —  assumed  prime  responsibil- 
ity for  the  state's  solid  waste  management  programs,  which  until 
then  had  been  administered  chiefly  by  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management. 

With  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Daniel  Greenbaum  in  1988, 
DEQE  changed  its  focus  from  end-of-the-pipe  regulation  to 
prevention  of  solid  and  hazardous  wastes  at  the  source.  A  year 
later,  in  recognition  of  its  new  activist  role,  the  agency  was 
renamed  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  ~ 

Today,  three  bureaus  guide  DEP  toward  implementation  of 
several  key  Waste  Prevention,  Resource  Protection  and  Waste 
Site  Cleanup  initiatives:  the  1989  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Act, 
committing  Massachusetts  industry  to  a  50  percent  cut  in  toxic 
discharges  and  emissions  by  1997;  a  Solid  Waste  Master  Plan 
which  calls  for  recycling  nearly  half  of  the  state's  trash  by  2000; 
changes  in  DEP  permitting  aimed  at  improving  service  to  regu- 
lated businesses  and  lowering  taxpayer  costs;  new  regulations 
intended  to  preserve  maritime  industry  and  enhance  public 
access  to  the  coast;  a  reactivated  Wetlands  Conservancy  Pro- 
gram to  stem  the  tide  of  wetlands  loss;  and  a  comprehensive 
restructuring  of  DEFs  Waste  Site  Cleanup  Program. 
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Past  Commissioners  Look 
Back  and  Ahead 


r  ifteen  years  ago,  I  was  granted  the  op- 
portunity to  head  the  new-entity  which  is 
now  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection;  to  work  with  people  who  until 
then  had  functioned  within  a  half  dozen 
agencies  scattered  throughout  Boston,  from 
Nashua  Street  to  the  Theatre  District,  with 
responsibilities  ranging  from  air  pollution 
control  to  wetlands  protection. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  to  sort  out  the  re- 
lationships between  the  various  new  envi- 
ronmental agencies  and  their  overseer,  the 
Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs. That  was  and  still  is  the  most  fulfilling  and  exciting 
challenge  I  can  imagine  myself  being  involved  with. 

It  is  worth  recalling,  too,  that  the  Department  was  born  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  budget  crisis  in  1975.  We  had  to  reassess 
policies  and  regulations  not  only  in  light  of  growing  public 
concern  over  the  loss  of  environmental  resources,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  agency's  chronic  shortage  of  staff.  A  decen- 
tralized, regional  approach  to  program  management  was  devel- 


oped to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  account; 
bility  of  field  personnel,  and  to  improve  th 
speed  and  certainty  of  Department  action; 

In  those  years,  the  Department  responded  t 
problems  and  crises  which  were  ominoi 
harbingers  of  issues  with  which  DEP  dea 
routinely  today,  such  as  the  Silresim  hazarc 
ous  waste  site  in  Lowell,  the  Argo  Merchai 
oil  spill  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  an 
chemical  contamination  of  water  supplie 
The  Blizzard  of  78,  with  its  disastrous  in 
pact  on  the  shoreline,  tested  our  capabili  ti< 
in  ways  I  had  not  experienced  since  the  hu 
ricanes  and  floods  of  1955. 

Disasters,  like  budget  crises,  recur.  They  are  the  acid  tests  of  ar 
organization  and  provide  unparalelled  opportunities  for  lean 
ing  and  innovation.  Change  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  tl 
agency  and  now  is  a  crucial  moment.  DEP  is  currently  unde 
going  change  in  response  to  longstanding  and  legitimate  coi 
cerns  about  the  speed  with  which  it  makes  decisions.  I  applai 
the  Department's  direction  and  sense  of  urgency. 


When  I  became  Commissioner  in  1979,  there  was  limited 
understanding  of  and  support  for  environmental  protection 
programs.  The  Department  was  largely  in  the  position  of 
having  to  convince  the  decision  makers  in  government  and 
industry  that  environmental  protection  was  one  of  society's 
core  values,  and  that  state  government  had  to  play  a  strong  role 
so  as  to  protect  public  health  and  sustain  economic  growth. 

Hazardous  waste  and  acid  rain  had  only  recently  become  issues 
of  importance  to  policy  makers  and  the  public.  Little  was 
understood  about  indoor  air  pollution, 
toxics  in  the  environment  or  global  prob- 
lems such  as  stratospheric  ozone  depletion 
and  the  greenhouse  effect.  Protection  of 
ecosystems  such  as  wetlands  and  coastal 
estuaries  was  just  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention. The  Department  was  largely  ori- 
ented toward  reacting  to  environmental 
problems  after  they  had  occurred. 

Today,  DEP  exists  in  a  very  different  con- 
text. Public  support  and  demand  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  has  never  been 
stronger.  DEP  is  twice  as  large  and  has  a 


better  trained  workforce  today  than  ten  years  ago.  But  in  spi 
of  those  gains,  the  gap  between  public  expectations  and  tl 
resources  available  to  meet  them  has  actually  widened. 

Now  there  is  an  understanding  that  the  environmental  problen 
we  face  are  not  only  local,  but  regional  and  global.  DEP  h; 
begun  to  think  holisitically  about  the  environment;  to  anticipa 
problems  and  prevent  them.  Reducing  the  generation  of  polli 
tion  and  waste  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  resources  is  tl 
only  way  to  get  ahead  of  the  curve  and  have  a  sustainab 
economic  future. 


Ongoing  problems  such  as  the  solid  was 
crisis,  the  Boston  Harbor  cleanup  and  we 
lands  destruction,  along  with  acid  rain,  cl 
mate  change  and  smog,  make  it  clear  th 
we  must  continue  looking  to  source  redu 
tion,  recycling,  water  and  energy  conserv 
tion,  and  pollution  prevention  for  solutioi 
that  make  sense.  And  DEP  must  continue 
view  its  job  as  looking  a  generation  or  tw 
ahead  instead  of  developing  strategies  ai 
implementing  programs  that  will  be  effe 
tive  only  in  the  short  term. 


1  inherited  two  important  resources  when 
I  became  Commissioner  in  1984:  a  highly 
professional  staff  and  an  organization  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  new  and  difficult 
problems  in  compressed  time  frames.  DEP 
will  always  need  those  two  fundamental 
capacities  -  expertise  and  expediency  - 
since  it  will  never  be  an  agency  for  which 
everything  is  routine.  New  environmental 
problems  and  technologies  are  emerging 
all  the  time.  So,  too,  are  new  mandates. 

During  my  tenure,  both  voters  and  law- 
makers left  a  lasting  mark  on  the  agency. 
First, voters  amended  the  state  Superfund  law  in  1986,  commit- 
ting the  Department  to  ambitious  hazardous  waste  site  assess- 
ment and  cleanup  timelines.  The  following  year,  legislators 
approved  and  Governor  Dukakis  signed  the  Solid  Waste  Act  of 
1987,  which  gave  the  Department  primary  responsibility  for 
regulating  incinerators  and  landfills,  and  for  developing  a 
statewide  recycling  plan. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  agency  was  given  a  new  and 
powerful  enforcement  tool  ~  the  Administrative  Penalties 


Statute  -  which  enabled  it  to  go  after  envi- 
ronmental scofflaws  without  having  to 
resort  to  costly  and  time-consuming  litiga- 
tion. These  changes  altered  the  Depart- 
ment's course  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
progress  in  the  ^Os. 

DEP  still  has  a  long  road  to  travel,  but  it 
appears  to  be  well-equipped -for  the-jour- 
ney.  I  admire  the  agency  and  the  vision  of 
?k  its  leaders  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  tough- 

mi-  est  mandates  in  state  government.    And 

while  vision  is  important,  the  key  to  DEP's 
continued  success  may  well  be  the  commit- 
ment and  staying  power  of  its  staff. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future  of  environmental 
protection  is  the  current  atmosphere  of  anti-government  poli- 
tics which  has  begun  to  erode  the  confidence  of  DEPs  many 
capable  and  dedicated  professionals.  While  I  believe  the  public 
supports  and  appreciates  the  state's  ongoing  efforts  to  safeguard 
health  and  the  environment,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  public 
will  likewise  recognize  the  need  to  provide  a  realistic  level  of 
funding  for  those  efforts. 


A  DECADE  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

•    .  •       •     •'    i$iiiiii|      ll    :•  iiii 

When  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environ-    waste  site  cleanup  initiative*  ORS  developed  the-techt 

ria  and  Standards  in  February  1980,  it  was  among  the  upon  which  DEP  makes  assessment  and  cleanup  deci- 

first  state  environmental  agencies  in  the  nation  to  take  sions  today.  And  in  1988,  in  response  to  federal  Safe 

steps  toward  establishing  a  permanent  toxicological  Drinking  Water  Act  amendments,  ORS  established 

research  unit.  Only  two  professionals  were  assigned  to  new  health  risk  assessment  and  standard  setting  raeth- 

the  office  in  its  early  days,  but  they  made  significant  ods  for  Massachusetts  water  supplies, 
strides  in  defining  acceptable  levels  of  human  exposure  ; 

to  toxic  substances,  .  Even  now,  D£P  Is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  state 

environmental  agencies  with  a  pcrmareri,  full-time 

In  1982,  the  office  was  given  the  additional  charge  of  office  devoted  to  toxicological  research  and  health  risk 

coordinating  a  departmental  research  program.  At  the  analysis.  Cabfomia  and  New  Jersey  have  similar  units, 

same  time,  it  was  renamed  the  Office  of  Research  and  But  in  most  other  states,  environmental  agencies  are 

Standards  (ORS).   In  subsequent  years,  ORS  helped  forced  to  rely  upon  sister  departments  or  the  U.S. 

make  the  Commonwealth  a  national  leader  in  environ-  Environmental  Protection  / 


More  recently,  ORS  has  developed  cnteri?  <  :id  guide*    air  water  and  sell:  develops  risk  assessment  proux  Ms; 
lines  ior  evaluating  the  health  effects  of  toxic  "'r    and  conducts  waste  site  characterization  work.  Through 


Environmental  Protection 
By  The  Numbers 


*  .Protecting  the  environment  and  public  health  is  no  easy  task. 
The  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  -nvith 
headquarters  in  Boston;  regional  offices  in  Lakeville, 
Springfield,  Woburn  and  Worcester,  laboratories  in  Lawrence, 
Tewksbury  and  Westborough;  and  a  training  center  in  Millbury 
—  has  fewer  than  1 ,000  employees  statewide.  Yet  in  fiscal  year 
1 990,  those  people  were  responsible  forpermitting,  compliance 
and  enforcement  at  some  15,000  industrial  and  municipal 
facilities  and  sources  of  pollution;  offering  more  than 
$136,000,000  in  grants  and  loans  to  cities,  towns  and  districts; 
tracking  250,000  hazardous  waste  shipments;  reviewing  close 
to  7,000  local  conservation  commission  rulings;  overseeing 
assessment  and  cleanup  of  more  than  4,000  confirmed  and 
suspected  hazardous  waste  sites;  and  "responding  to  nearly 
4     4,500  oil  spills  and  other  environmental  emergencies.  * 

Although  budget  cuts  have  left  DEP  with  fewer  engineers, 
scientists  and  technical  experts  today  than  it  had  one  year  ago, 
the  agency  has  seen  an  increase  in  virtually  every  phase  of  its 
activity  over  the  same  period.  DEP's  fiscal  year  1990 
accomplishments  are  enumerated  in  the  pages  that  follow. 


NEW  BOUGIES  &  REGCJLATIOMS 


Always  evolving  in  response  to  emerging  environmental 
issues,  DEP  is  constantly  developing  new  strategies  for 
protecting  natural  resources  and  safeguarding  human  health  — 
through  new  or  modified  legislation,  policies  and  regulations. 
In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  agency  promulgated  21  new  or  revised 
regulations  and  implemented  28  new  policies.  Among  them: 

•  A  requirement  that  more  than  2,500  service 
stations  in  Massachusetts  install  vapor-capturing 
nozzles  on  their  gasoline  pumps  by  1993; 

•  New  rules  that  will  streamline  air  quality 
permitting  by  cutting  in  half  the  number  of 
projects  given  extensive  regulatory  review; 

•  A  series  of  changes  in  hazardous  waste 
management  rules  allowing  for  "amnesty" 
collections  of  outlawed  pesticide  stockpiles 
and  making  it  easier  for  businesses  to  file 
shipment  manifests;  and 

•  Updated  surface  water  quality  standards 
aimed  at  achieving  fishable/swimmable  status 
in  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  waterways  and 
bodies  of  water  by  the  year  2000. 


DEP  also  worked  with  the  House  and  Senateto  encourage  1 
enactment  of  scores  of  new  environmental  bills,  including  c 
that  would  give  the  agency  and  local  conservation  com  missic 
broader  enforcement  powers  under  the  Wetlands  Protecti 
Act  and  another  that  would  bring  to  Massachusetts  the  sai 
toughest-in-the-nation  standards  that  California  imposed 
automobile  tailpipe  emissions  in  the  1970s. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  MONrTORO 
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Throughout  the  year,  DEP  --  through  its  Office  of  Research  z 
Standards  and  its  laboratories  in  Lawrence,  Tewksbury  e 
Westborough  ~  conducts  monitoring  to  measure  ambient  en 
ronmental  quality  and  to  assess  the  status  of  natural  e< 
systems.  Those  ongoing  efforts  enable  the  agency  to  establ 
baselines  for  environmental  protection.  Last  fiscal  year,  DI 

•  Completed  86  site  specific  surveys  across 
Massachusetts,  including  26  of  river  basins;  am 

•  Gathered  air  toxics  and  ground-level  ozone 
data  from  125  monitoring  instruments  across 
the  Commonwealth. 
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PERMITS  &  LICENSES 


DEP  reviews  thousands  of  permit  and  license  applicatu 
every  year,  approving  projects  that  employ  state-of-the- 
pollution  controls  and  will  not  significantly  degrade  the  en 
ronment.  The  agency's  goal  is  to  ensure  economic  developm 
that  is  environmentally  sound.  In  fiscal  year  1990,  DEP: 

•  Granted  nearly  4,400  permits,  licenses  and 
plan  approvals,  and  registered  more  than  8,000 
sources  of  pollution. 

• 

•  Reviewed  nearly  6,700  notices  of  intent  filed 
by  developers  and  issued  672  superceding  order, 
of  conditions  in  response  to  appeals  of  local 
project  approvals  or  denials;  and 

•  Issued  4,361  certifications,  chiefly  to  waste- 
water treatment  plant  operators. 


wmm  COMPLIANCE  ASSURANCE*! 
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All  facilities  which  discharge  wastewater,  emit  air  pollutior 
generate  hazardous  waste  are  required  to  comply  with 
state's  environmental  protection  laws  and  to  meet  other  requ 


ments  specified  in  their  licenses  or  permits.  To  assure  compli- 
ance, DEP  periodically  inspects  those  facilities;  frequently 
samples  and  analyzes  their  discharges  and  emissions;  tracks 
shipments  and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  by  reviewing 
manifests  submitted  by  industry.  Last  fiscal  year,  DEP: 

•  Conducted  more  than  4^00  facility  inspections; 

•  Performed  approximately  13,700  compliance 
assessments;  and 

•  Reviewed  more  than  250,000  hazardous  waste 
manifests. 
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ENFORCEMENT 


When  violations  of  the  law,  DEP  regulations  or  permit  require- 
ments are  discovered  during  the  course  of  compliance  assur- 
ance or  environmental  monitoring  activities,  the  agency  takes 
approrpiate  enforcement  actions  against  the  violators.  First 
offenders  normally  receive  Notices  of-Non-Compliance,  while 
repeat  violators  generally  are  assessed  financial  penalties  for 
their  transgressions  and  given  Administrative  Orders  to  take 
corrective  action.  Cases  where  violations  are  chronic  or  crimi- 
nal are  referred  to  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  fiscal 
1990,  DEP: 

•  Issued  nearly  1,400  Notices  of  Non-Compliance; 

•  Assessed  173  Administrative  Penalties  totalling 
nearly  $325  million  and  issued  more  than  240 
Administrative  Orders;  and 

•  Referred  21  enforcement  cases  to  the  Attorney 
General. 


TECHNICAL  &  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


To  foster  its  environmental  protection  partnership  with  local 
boards  of  health,  conservation  commissions  and  public  safety 
officials  -  and  to  help  regulated  business  and  industry  comply 
with  the  state's  environmental  laws  and  regulations  —  DEP 
offers  a  wide  range  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. Last  fiscal  year,  in  its  efforts  to  broaden  understanding 
of  the  agency's  role  and  encourage  innovation  on  the  local  level, 
DEP: 

•  Conducted  24  technical  training  workshops 
on  the  state's  coastal  preservation  and  wetlands 
protection  laws  attended  by  more  than  800 
members  of  local  conservation  commissions; 

•  Held  a  series  often  leaf  and  yard  waste 
composting  workshops  attended  by  more  than 
200  municipal  officials  from  every  region  of 
the  Commonwealth; 


•  Organized  two  regional  seminars  on  emerging 
environmental  issues  and  new  DEP  initiatives 
attended  by  nearly  150  members  of  local  boards 
of  health; 

•  Provided  in-depth  technical  assistance  to  20 
communities  seeking  to  establish  groundwater 
protection  by-laws; 

•*•..     •  Offered  57  courses  and  seminars  on  water 
pollution  control  issues  attended  by  more  than 
1100  students,  mainly  wastewater  treatment 
plant  operators;  and 

•  Published  "Finding  Your  Way  Through 
DEP, '"  a  directory  designed  to  help  businesses, 
developers  and  municipal  officials  in  their 
dealings  with  the  agency. 

DEP  also  administers  a  number  of  state  and  federally-assisted 
grant  and  loan  programs  which  enable  cities,  towns  and  districts 
to  ensure  water  quality,  improve  wastewater  treatment  prac- 
tices and  better  manage  solid  waste.  Fiscal  year  1990  financial 
assistance  activity  is  summarized  on  page  11. 


SITE  ASSESSMENT  &  CLEANUP 


Under  the  state  Superfund  law,  as  amended  by  Massachusetts 
voters  in  1986,  DEP  is  responsible  for  identifying  suspected 
hazardous  waste  disposal  sites,  conducting  assessments  to 
confirm  the  presence  and  determine  the  extent  of  contamina- 
tion, and  overseeing  the  cleanup  of  sites  where  releases  of  oil  or 
hazardous  materials  has  been  confirmed.  Last  fiscal  year,  the 
agency: 

•  Identified  687  locations  to  be  investigated;  and 

•  Confirmed  contamination  at  561  other  sites. 

Since  enactment  of  the  state  Superfund  law  in  1983,  remedial 
actions  have  been  completed  at  268  sites  across  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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TOEMERGENCIES 


Whenever  a  significant  chemical  fire,  release  or  spill  is  reported 
in  Massachusetts,  DEFs  regional  Emergency  Response  Teams 
-  based  in  Lakeville,  Springfield,  Woburn  and  Worcester  - 
work  with  local  police,  fire,  public  works  and  civil  defense 
officials  to  eliminate  the  conditions  which  threaten  public 
health  and  safety,  and  also  to  mitigate  any  environmental 
damage.  During  fiscal  year  1990,  the  agency: 

•  Responded  to  4,430  environmental 
emergencies. 


DEP's  Materials  Recycling  Facility  (MRF)  in  Springfield,  which  opened  in  January  1990,  is  capable  of  processing  son 
60,000  tons  of  recyclables  per  year.  Eighty-five  communities  in  western  Massachusetts  send  up  to  35  percent  of  their  sol 
waste  to  the  MRF.  They  stand  to  save  $3  million  per  year  in  rubbish  disposal  costs. 


Highlights  of  DEP's  15th  Year 


While  fiscal  1990  gave  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  occasion  to  reflect  proudly  on  its  past,  the  agency 
spent  most  of  its  15th  year  ambitiously  laying  groundwork  for 
the  future.  The  following  pages  summarize  DEP's  most  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  during  a  time,  not  unlike  1975,  when 
state  government  was  required  to  do  more  with  less. 
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JULY  1989* 


An  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1990  state  budget  gives  the 
Commonwealth's  chief  environmental  regulatory  agency  a  new 
name  to  reflect  its  new  activist  role  in  promoting  waste  preven- 
tion and  resource  protection.  The  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  Engineering  (DEQE)  becomes  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection. 

Foster  Forbes  Glass  Company  of  Milford  agrees  to  pay  a 
$210,000  penalty  for  repeated  violationsof  the  state's  air  quality 
laws.  DEP's  Central  regional  office  alleges  that  the  manufac- 
turer deliberately  bypassed  air  pollution  control  equipment  in 
violation  of  a  consent  order  it  signed  with  the  agency  in  1988. 

Governor  Dukakis  signs  two  pieces  of  landmark  legislation: 
the  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Act,  which  commits  Massachusetts 
industry  to  a  50  percent  cut  in  toxic  discharges  by  1997,  and  the 
Hayes  Act  to  create  the  State  Revolving  Fund,  which  will 
provide  bil lions  of  dollars  in  low-  and  zero-interest  loans  for 
municipal  sewer  and  water  projects. 
8 


DEP  proposes  for  public  comment  a  series  of  revisions  to  i 
regulations  implementing  the  Public  Waterfront  Act  (Chapt 
91  of  the  General  Laws),  the  oldest  tidelands  and  waterwa; 
licensing  statute  in  the  nation.  The  changes  would  promc 
public  access  to  the  waterfront,  protect  traditional  maritime  i 
dustry  and  preserve  scarce  coastal  resources. 


General  Electric  Company  agrees  to  pay  a  $  190,000  penalty  f 
60  alleged  violations  of  hazardous  waste  management  laws 
its  aircraft  engines  plant  in  Lynn.  DEP  also  suspends  GE's  ha 
ardous  waste  storage  license  for  five  months  and  requires  i 
company  to  implement  corrective  measures  that  will  cost  up 
$1.5  million. 

Commissioner  Greenbaum  and  environmental  chiefs  from  sev 
other  Northeast  states  sign  a  compact  to  push  for  Californi; 
toughest-in-the-nation  automobile  emissions  standards  aero 
the  region.  The  move  will  reduce  smog-causing  emissions  1 
some  2,000  tons  per  day. 

Modern  Aluminum  Anodizing  of  North  Adams  and  its  pre.< 
dent,  Frank  Sigsbury,  plead  guilty  to  criminal  charges  of  failii 
to  notify  DEP's  Western  regional  office  of  a  1987  chemic 
release  into  the  Hoosac  River.  A  judge  orders  them  to  pay 
$50,000  fine  and  also  to  give  $5,000  to  a  local  conservatk 
group  for  improvements  to  the  river. 


DEP  threatens  to  fine  12  retailers,  including  eight  major  chains 
with  some  530  Massachusetts  outlets  -  Bradlees,  Caldor, 
Cumberland  Farms,  HAPCO  Auto  Parts,  Mobil,  Old  Colony, 
Texaco  and  Zayre  -  after  spot  checks  by  the  Division  of 
Hazardous  Waste  reveal  they  are  refusing  to  accept  used  motor 
oil  from  customers  with  proof  of  purchase,  in  violation  of  state 
law.  All  of  the  retailers  agree  to  begin  taking  back  used  oil 
within  30  days. 

In  cooperation  with  more  than  90  cities,  towns  and  water 
districts,  DEP's  Division  of  Water  Supply  steps  up  monitoring 
j  for  Tetrachloroethylene,  a  toxic  solvent  present  inqertain  vinyk 
lined  cement  pipes.  The  agency  makes  the  move  in  anticipation 
of  a  tougher  federal  standard  for.  the  suspected  carcinogen. 
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G.M.  Industries  of  Seekonk  pays  a  $50,000  civil  penalty  for 
illegal  storage  and  disposal  of  oil  and  other  hazardous  wastes. 
The  company  also  agrees  to  test  its  property  for  contamination 
and  submit  to  DEP  a  plan  for  undoing  the  environmental 
damage  it  has  caused. 

DEP  hits  Certified  Asbestos  Abatement  Inc.  of  Danvers  with  a 
$201 ,000  penalty  for  23  violations  of  the  state  Clean  Air  Act  at 
14  asbestos  removal  sites.  The  agency  also  calls  on  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  to  revoke  the  company's 
asbestos  removal  license. 

With  autumn  approaching,  DEP's  Division  of  Solid  Waste 
Management  conducts  five  regional  workshops  for  municipal 
officials  interested  in  starting  up  leaf  and  composting  programs. 
At  the  sametime,  Commissioner  Greenbaum  presents  Newton 
Mayor  Theodore  Mann  with  the  keys  to  a  pair  of  Labrie 
recycling  vehicles  DEP  has  granted  the  city.  They  will  be  used 
to  launch  a  mulit-material  curbside  recycling  pilot  project  in 
Newton. 


OCTOBER  1989 


Environmental  Affairs  Secretary  John  DeVillars  joins  Com- 
missioner Greenbaum  in  announcing  that  more  than  2,500 
Massachusetts  service  stations  will  be  required  to  install  new 
vapor-capturing  nozzles  on  their  pumps  by  1993  The  move 
will  reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions  by  some  9,000  tons  per 
year. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  fiscal  constraints,  DEFs  Bureau  of 
Waste  Site  Cleanup  releases  its  quarterly  list  of  confirmed  and 
suspected  hazardous  waste  sites,  which  number  more  than 
3,000.  In  a  cost-cutting  move,  the  list  will  be  pubUshed  only 
once  per  year  beginning  in  1990. 

DEP  determines  that  a  grit  and  screenings  landfill  proposed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority  for  a  site  in 


Walpole  would  lie  outside  the  zone  of  contribution  to  six  nearby 
public  wells.  While  not  a  final  ruling,  the  decision  is  critical  to 
the  project  since  DEP  would  not  allow  such  a  facility  in  a 
wellhead  protection  zone. 

The  Greater  Lawrence  Sanitary  District  agrees  to  pay  $250,000 
in  penalties  and  significantly  improve  operation  of  its  wastewa- 
ter treatment  facility.  The  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  settles  DEP  complaints  about  GLSD's 
excessive  discharges  into  the  Merrimack  River.  '        ~ 


Commissioner  Greenbaum  warns  that  if  budget  cuts  force 
layoffs  in  DEP's  Waste  Site  Cleanup  program,  the  agency  "will 
only  be  pretending  to  protect  the  environment."  Spending  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  20  percent  since  the  new  fiscal  year 
began,  prompting  DEP  to  eliminate  its  Clean  Lakes  grant 
program,  phase  out  its  Office  of  Right-To-Know  and  announce 
it  will  cease  free  routine  testing  of  municipal  water  supplies  in 
1990. 

DEP  issues  a  list  of  47  violators  of  Massachusetts  environ- 
mental protection  laws  who  together  have  been  fined  nearly 
$1.2  million  since  July.  Officials  say  tough  enforcement  will 
continue  despite  recent  budget  cuts. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  public  transportation  in  the  interest  of 
improving  air  quality,  state  environmental  and  transportation 
officials  announce  new  limits  on  employee  and  traveler  parking 
spaces  at  Logan  International  Airport  and  in  East  Boston. 


IMCEMBER  tm 


A  Salisbury  firm  is  fined  $498,000  ~  the  largest  penalty  ever 
assessed  by  DEP  --  for  operating  an  illegal  demolition  materials 
dump  and  ignoring  repealed  orders  to  shut  it  down.  M  &  P 
Construction  and  its  owner,  Michael  McKenna,  are  ordered  to 
cease  operations  and  clean  up  the  property .  DEP  also  cites  1 8 
companies  for  hauling  waste  to  the  site  in  violation  of  state  law. 

DEFs  Division  of  Wetlands  and  Waterways  hits  a  high-water 
mark  by  processing  232  applications  for  waterways  licenses 
over  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  the  most  ever  during  a  three- 
month  period. 


The  Commonwealth's  first  Materials  Recycling  Facility  (MRF) 
opens  in  Springfield.  When  operating  at  full  capacity,  the 
facility  will  process  240  tons  of  recyclables  per  day  from  85 
communities  in  western  Massachusetts,  saving  them  more  than 
$3  million  per  year  in  rubbish  disposal  costs  (see  artist's 
rendering  of  MRF  on  facing  page). 
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DEP  convenes  a  broad-based  advisory  committee  of  business, 
environmental  and  municipal  leaders  to  help  it  craft  a  novel 
fees-for-services  plan  that  will  accelerate  the  agency's  review 
of  applications  for  air  quality,  water  pollution  control  and  other 
permits  -  including  a  requirement  that  DEP  refund  fees  if  it 
misses  deadlines. 

An  Illinois-based  company  is  ordered  by  DEP  to  close  a 
hazardous  waste  storage  facility  it  operates  in  Salisbury  after 
repeated  security  violations.  Safety-Kleen  Corporation,  which 
collects  automotive  and  dry  cleaning  wastes  for  recycling,  is 
barred  from  using  the  site  until  at  least  January  1995. 

DEP's  Division  of  Air  Quality  proposes  new  rules  that  will 
streamline  permitting  and  ensure  that  the  agency's  limited  staff 
are  applied  only  to  those  projects  that  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  air  quality.  When  adopted,  the  new  regulations  will 
exempt  about  half  of  all  projects  from  full  regulatory  review. 


FEBRUARY  1990 


B  udget  cuts  force  DEP's  Division  of  Environmental  Analysis  to 
discontinue  routine  testing  of  municipal  water  supplies  —  a 
service  the  Commonwealth  has  provided  its  cities  and  towns 
free  of  charge  for  nearly  a  century.  The  agency  notifies  officials 
in  all  communities  with  public  water  systems  that  as  of  July  1, 
routine  samples  will  have  to  be  analyzed  by  state-certified 
private  labs. 

Three  groups  are  awarded  $160,000  in  DEP  funding  for  one- 
year  studies  that  will  help  communities  on  Cape  Cod,  in  central 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  MetroWest/Blackstone  Valley  de- 
velop regional  recycling  programs.  At  the  same  time,  DEP 
launches  an  1 8-month  study  into  possible  re-use  of  composted 
organic  sludge,  critical  to  the  safe  and  timely  cleanup  of  Boston 
Harbor. 

Commissioner  Greenbaum  announces  that  because  conserva- 
tion measures  have  been  so  effective,  he  will  not  extend  a 
declaration  of  water  emergency  in  44  communities.  DEP 
declared  the  emergency  in  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Authority  service  area  one  year  earlier  after  Quabbin  Reservoir 
«  MWRA's  chief  supply  -  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  in  15 
years. 


MARCH  1990 


Reaching  across  the  Canadian  border  to  promote  regional 
solutions  to  environmental  problems,  DEP  signs  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Nova  Scotia  Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment Under  the  accord,  the  two  agencies  will  conduct  joint 
jesearch  on  air  quality,  coastal  regulation  and  other  issues. 

Secretary  DeVillars  and  Commissioner  Greenbaum  inform 
New  York  Environmental  Conservation  Commissioner  Tho- 
mas Jorling  of  their  opposition  to  a  220  megawatt,  coal-fired 
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cogeneration  plant  proposed  for  the  town  of  Halfmoon,  whic 
is  roughly  30  miles  from  the  Massachusetts  border.  DeVillar 
and  Greenbaum  say  approval  of  the  project  would  further  harr 
forests  and  lakes  in  the  Berkshires  which  already  have  bee 
damaged  by  acid  rain. 

DEP's  Matetrials  Recycling  Facility  in  Springfield  is  officiall 
dedicated.  Already,  the  regional  recycling  program  in  wester 
Massachusetts  is  an  unqualified  success  —  with  nine  out  of  te 
households  in  participating  communities  diverting  up  to  one 
third  of  their  rubbish  from  landfills  and  incinerators. 

Attorney  General  James  S  hannon  files  suit  against  a  Tewksbur 
scrap  metal  operation  accused  by  DEP's  Northeast  region, 
office  of  illegally  dumping  contaminated  waste  into  a  wetlan 
area.  Since  the  alleged  violations  date  back  to  1967,  Tewksbur 
Auto  Parts  could  be  liable  for  civil  penalties  in  excess  of  $1 
million. 


HWBHi 


An  aging  water  storage  tank  collapses  through  a  portion  of  th 
roof  at  DEP's  headquarters  in  Boston  after  normal  busines 
hours  on  a  work  day,  sending  some  5,000  gallons  of  watt 
rushing  through  three  floors  of  offices.  One  DEP  employe* 
working  late,  is  slightly  injured  and  several  others  are  shake 
up.  More  than  100  employees  of  the  agency's  Legal  Office  an 
Divisions  of  Hazardous  Waste  and  Solid  Waste  Managemei 
are  displaced  for  up  to  three  months  while  repairs  are  made. 

-The  state  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  a  unanimous  decisioi 
rules  that  municipalities  which  engage  in  voluntary  enviroi 
mental  activities  -  such  as  operating  landfills  ~  must,  lii 
private  companies  engaged  in  the  same  activities,  pay  for  DEI 
mandated  improvements  to  their  facilities. 

Moving  to  preserve  the  Commonwealth's  remaining  wetland 
DEP  reactivates  its  Wetlands  Conservancy  Program  by  coi 
ducting  aerial  surveys  of  28  communities  in  the  Boston  area  ar 
on  Buzzards  Bay.  Working  with  local  conservation  commi 
sions,  the  agency  will  target  500,000  acres  of  wetlands  f< 
additional  protection  over  the  next  decade. 

DEP's  Bureau  of  Resource  Protection  announces  that  ten  pla 
ning  agencies  representing  eight  regions  of  Massachusetts  h& 
been  awarded  $264,000  in  federally-funded  water  supply  pr 
tection  planning  grants.  The  money  will  be  used  to  develc 
programs  for  preventing  contamination  of  public  wells  ai 
reservoirs. 

In  another  move  to  safeguard  water  supplies  -  and  to  make 
easier  for  regulated  businesses  to  comply  with  environment 
protection  laws  -  DEP  proposes  new  hazardous  waste  manag 
ment  rules.  They  will  require  extensive  monitoring  of  waste  ( 
storage  tanks,  allow  for  one-day  "amnesty"  pesticide  colle 
tions  to  encourage  safe  disposal  of  stockpiles  that  threat! 
groundwater,  and  simplify  existing  manifest  systems  for  trac 


ing  shipments  of  hazardous  waste. 

A  DEP  contractor  begins  installation 
of  equipment  that  will  extract  gasoline 
vapors  from  the  basement  of  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist  in  Wey- 
mouth -  vapors  that  pose  a  threat  to 
health  and  safety,  and  which  forced  the 
congregation  to  move  its  worship  serv- 
ices to  another  location.  DEP  started 
the  cleanup  in  1986,  after  past  and 
current  owners  of  the  Sunoco  station 
responsible  for  the  problem  refused  to 
act. 
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Gearing  up  for  implementation  of  the 
landmark  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Act, 
DEP's  Bureau  of  Waste  Prevention 
mails  surveys  to  50,000  Massachuseti 
businesses  that  may  use  toxic  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  or  delivery  of  services.  The  sur- 
vey is  the  first  step  in  developing  a  comprehenisve  profile  of 
toxics  use  across  the  Commonwealth. 

DEP's  Wellhead  Protection  Program  —  a  strategy  for  ensuring 
that  water  supplies  remain  clean  and  safe  ~  wins  approval  from 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  EPA  Region  I  Ad- 
ministrator Julie  Belaga  calls  Massachusetts  a  national  leader  in 
groundwater  protection. 

Aiming  to  make  all  of  the  state's  waterways  and  bodies  of  water 
safe  for  fishing  and  swimming  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  DEP's 
Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  proposes  to  strenghten 
surface  water  quality  standards.  The  changes  --  including  new 
policies  on  storm  water  controls  and  toxics  --  were  endorsed  by 
a  broad-based  technical  advisory  committee. 


By  1993,  more  than  2,500  Bay  State 
service  stations  will  install  vapor- 
capturing  nozzles  on  their  gas  pumps, 
reducing  the  emissions  that  contrib- 
ute to  smog  by  9,000  tons  per  year. 


Governor  Dukakis  unveils  DEP's  Solid 
Waste  Master  Plan,  "Toward  a  System 
of  Integrated  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment," which  calls  on  Massachusetts 
to  recycle  at  least  46  percent  of  its 
trash  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Under 
the  plan,  the  Commonwealth  will  use 
$60  million  in  unclaimed  bottle  de- 
posits to  help  municipalities  start  up 
recycling  programs  and  $1504nillion 
in  tax-exempt  bonds  to  encourage 
private  development  of  composting 
and  recycling  facilities. 


Twice  within  a  week,  Emergency  Re- 
sponse personnel  from  DEP's  South- 
east regional  office  join  forces  with 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  crews  as  first  the 
ocean  liner  Bermuda  Star  then  a  barge 
carrying  a  cargo  of  oil  run  aground  in  Buzzards  Bay.  Hundreds 
of  passengers  are  safely  evacuated  from  the  Bermuda  Star, 
which  spills  some  7500  gallons  of  oil  through  a  gash  in  its  hull. 
For  three  weeks,  volunteers  work  side  by  side  with  contractors, 
the  Coast  Guard  and  DEP  to  clean  up  the  oil-soaked  shores  of 
Naushon  Island.  In  the  second  incident,  a  spill  is  averted 
despite  rough  seas  that  threaten  to  break  the  barge  apart. 


Commissioner  Greenbaum  announces  that  southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts will  be  the  site  of  the  Commonwealth's  first  pri- 
vately developed  regional  recycling  program.  Under  an  agree- 
ment with  DEP,  a  corporate  affiliate  of  SEMASS  Partnership 
—  operator  of  a  trash-to-energy  plant  in  Rochester  -will  build 
one  or  more  materials  recycling  facilities  with  a  total  capacity 
of  300  tons  per  day. 


Summary  of  DEP  Municipal  Assistance 


GRANT  PROGRAM 

DIVISION 

FY'90* 

» 

TO  DATE* 

Aquifer  Land  Acquisition 

WS 

$   2,281 

$  1.1,600 

Collection  Systems 

WPC 

16^23 

181,300 

Composting 

SW 

196 

130 

Construction  Grants 

WPC 

79,635 

633,700 

Drinking  Water  Facility 

WS 

8,352 

124,000 

Infiltration/Inflow  Prevention 

WPC 

8,576 

44,000 

Landfill  Capping 

SW 

474 

5,600 

Leak  Detection/System  Rehab. 

WS 

4,884 

88,000 

Meter  Modernization 

WS 

313 

10,000 

Recycling  Planning 

SW 

129 

2,700 

Tiern 

WPC 

14,978 

97,200 

TOTAL  -  ALL  PROGRAMS 

•ThouMndirfdoDsn    KEY: 

$136,141 

SW=SoW  Waac  Mmnmm,  WPC=W«ar  Potation  Cootral,  WS= Wan  Sopply 

$l»20i,400 
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-/  he  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  offers  Service  Centers  in  each  of  its 
four  regional  offices.  Here,  staff  are  ready  to  help  DEP's  many  "customers"  find  the 
information  and  help  they  need  making  these  Service  Centers  the  best  first  place  to 
call  or  visit  when  you  need  to  contact  DEP.  Please  call  the  Center  nearest  you. 

•Springfield  413-784-1100  ext.  214       -Woburn  617-935-2160  ext.  112 
•Worcester  508-792-7683  •Lakeville  508-946-2714 

DEP  also  offers  InfoLine,  a  toll-free  service  for  general  information,  permit 
application  kits,  and  referral  to  DEP  technical  experts. 

•Call  toll-free  (from  area  codes  508  and  413)  1-800-462-0444. 
•For  calls  within  area  code  617  and  from  out-of-state:  617-338-2255 
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